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in Rudolff,* who treats them only incidentally. Here also Stifel went decidedly beyond his predecessors. Besides the first unknown, Ix, he introduced 1A, 1J*, 1 C, . . . as secundae radices or additional unknowns and indicated the new notation made necessary in the performance of the fundamental operations, as SxA (=Sxy}, 1^3(=>'2), and several others.
Cardan, over whose name a shadow has been cast by his selfishness in his intercourse with Tartaglia, is still deserving of credit, particularly for his approximate solution of equations of higher degrees by means of the regula falsi which he calls regula aurea. Vieta went farther in this direction and evolved a method of approximating the solution of algebraic equations of any degree whatsoever, the method improved by Newton and commonly ascribed to him. Reymers and Biirgi also contributed to these methods of approximation, using the regula falsi. We can therefore say that by the beginning of the seventeenth century there were practical methods at hand for calculating the positive real roots of algebraic equations to any'desired degree of exactness.
The real theory of algebraic equations Is especially due to Vieta. He understood (admitting only positive roots) the relation of the coefficients of equations of the second and third degree to their roots, and also made the surprising discovery that a certain equation of the forty-fifth degree, which had arisen in trig-
* Cantor, II., p. 392.